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Remembering  Lydia 


The  life  of  an  abolitionist  who  was  nearly  erased  from  history. 


THE  FIRST  WOMAN 
IN  THE  REPUBLIC 

A  Cultural  Biography  of  Lydia  Maria  Child. 
By  Carolyn  L.  Karcher. 
Illustrated.  804  pp.  Durham,  N.C.: 
Duke  University  Press.  $37.95. 


By  Drew  Gilpin  Faust 

LIA  MARIA  CHILD,  whose  life  spanned  near- 
ly eight  full  decades  of  the  19th  century,  was 
hailed  by  the  abolitionist  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison as  "the  first  woman  in  the  republic" 
because  of  her  powerful  antislavery  and  reformist 
voice.  Building  on  a  popularity  and  readership  she 
had  gained  from  editing  the  first  American  chil- 
dren's periodical  and  publishing  a  best-selling  do- 
mestic manual,  Child  began  in  the  1830's  to  turn  her 
literary  energies  to  vindicating  the  rights  of  wom- 
en, Indians  and,  particularly,  African-American 
slaves. 

Child's  was  a  "household  name"  during  her 
lifetime,  Carolyn  L.  Karcher  writes  in  "The  First 
Woman  in  the  Republic:  A  Cultural  Biography  of 
Lydia  Maria  Child,"  yet  since  then  her  works  and 
influence  have  been  all  but  "erased  from  history." 
Ms.  Karcher,  who  teaches  English  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity, hopes  to  restore  that  reputation  and  to 
familiarize  the  modern  reader  with  Child's  writ- 
ings through  a  literary  biography  based  on  "exten- 
sive quotation  and  detailed  literary  analysis." 

Ms.  Karcher's  goal  is  an  admirable  one;  Child's 
importance  and  influence  should  be  reasserted. 
And  Ms.  Karcher  is  astute  as  well  in  noting  that  the 
recent  revival  of  interest  in  19th-century  women's 
writing  has  excluded  Child  because  her  political 
passions  and  intellectual  ambition  do  not  fit  the 
stereotype  of  those  "scribbling  women"  or  the  styl- 
ized domestic  fiction  they  produced  in  such  quanti- 
ty. But  the  book  is  hardly  likely  to  restore  Child  as  a 
household  name.  It  is  much  too  long,  never  settling, 
as  the  old  adage  would  have  it,  for  one  example 
when  three  will  do,  not  only  analyzing  most  of 
Child's  voluminous  output  in  relentless  detail,  but 
also  engaging  in  similar  exegesis  of  parallel  works 
by  other  contemporary  authors.  Only  the  most 
committed  scholar  will  find  the  seemingly  unsifted 
minutiae  of  this  book  worth  the  effort  demanded  by 
its  804  densely  printed  pages  of  notes  and  text. 

Moreover,  Ms.  Karcher's  study  suffers  from 
flaws  more  serious  than  its  lack  of  restraint.  She 
demonstrates  a  disturbingly  ahistorical  sensibility. 
In  part,  this  derives  from  the  author's  use  of  Freud- 
ian models  to  explain  her  subject  without  the  sort  of 
evidence  for  these  interpretations  that  historians 
would  regard  as  convincing.  For  example,  Ms. 
Karcher  makes  much  throughout  the  book  of  the 
effect  of  the  "psychic  wounds"  left  on  Child  by  her 
mother's  illness  and  premature  death.  In  one  in- 
stance, Ms.  Karcher  explains  Child's  strong  reac- 
tion to  the  caning  of  the  antislavery  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  Charles  Sumner,  by  a  South  Caroli- 
na Congressman  in  1856  as  a  reliving  of  these 
conflicts,  which  occurred  more  than  40  years 
earlier.  Yet  Ms.  Karcher's  only  foundation  for  this 
assertion  is  Child's  treatment  of  a  mother's  death 
in  a  short  story  that  she  wrote  in  her  youth. 

Repeatedly,  Ms.  Karcher  reads  Child's  fiction- 
al writings  as  psychological  projections  —  of  guilt 
about  her  repressed  sexual  desires,  of  concern 
about  her  husband's  "apparent  sexual  deficiency" 
—  a  very  dramatic  assertion  for  which  we  have  no 
.  other  firm  or  convincing  evidence.  In  Ms. 
Karcher's  hands,  a  story  about  a  drunken  husband 
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becomes  evidence  of  Child's  "awareness"  that  her  ! 
own  mate's  "urge  to  gamble  on  dubious  schemes 
promising  quick  enrichment"  represented  "an  ad- 
dictive drive." 

Some  of  Child's  stories  from  the  1840's,  Ms.  i 
Karcher  concludes,  "shed  a  far  harsher  light  on  the  ! 
Childs'  marriage  than  the  couple's  surviving  corre-  j 
spondence  does."  But  her  stories  are  not  about  her  ! 
marriage;  they  are  rather  works  of  fiction  that 
cannot  simply  be  read  as  "reality"  or  "fact."  A 
historian  trained  in  the  evaluation  of  evidence  from 
the  past  cannot  but  regard  Ms.  Karcher's  asser- 
tions as  undocumented  and  anachronistic,  unac- 
ceptable as  a  representation  of  ChiloVs  life.  Given 
Ms.  Karcher's  desire  to  rehabilitate  Child's  reputa-  : 
tion,    such    interpretations    also    diminish    the  ', 
strength  of  Child's  political  commitment  and  the 
power  of  her  achievement,  by  reducing  a  position  : 
like  her  indignation  about  Sumner  from  a  passion-  j 
ate  and  principled  stance  to  an  almost  involuntary  | 
psychological  reflex.  t  \ 

The  author  demonstrates  her  ahistoricism  in  a  j 
second  significant  manner  as  well.  At  the  outset,  ! 
she  notes  that  Child's  work  seems  to  have  a  "star-  j 
tlingly  modern  ring."  Throughout  the  book,  Ms.  ' 
Karcher  views  Child  within  the  context  of  her  own 
20th-century  concerns  and  standards,  rather  than  j 
offering  a  textured  portrait  of  the  way  Child  herself  | 
viewed  her  world.  Ms.  Karcher  hails  her  for  vari-  i 
ously  "anticipating"  the  20th-century  historians  ! 
Richard  Slotkin,  Richard  Drinnon  and  Sara  Evans;  ! 
"recent  trends  in  feminist  scholarship";  "the  revo- 
lutionary 20th-century  educator  Paulo  Freire"  — 
and  even  Freud. 

Ms.  Karcher  is  then  discomforted  when  Child, 
quite  naturally,  shows  herself  a  daughter  of  her  own 
age:  demonstrating  a  distressingly  tenacious  ethno- 
centrism;  a  "tinge  of  racism";  an  unfortunate  pater- 
nalism; anti-Catholic,  anti-French  and  anti-Irish  bias; 
and  an  inability,  late  in  her  life,  to  comprehend  the 
class  and  labor  conflicts  that  were  emerging  around 
her.  Although  Ms.  Karcher  struggles  to  construct 
Child  as  a  proponent  of  a  "truly  egalitarian,  multicul-  j 
tural  society,"  she  is  ultimately  disappointed,  admit- 
ting at  last  that  Child  "would  never  succeed  in  formu- 
lating an  ideal  of  human  brotherhood  that  did  not  j 
involve  the  absorption  of  other  cultures  into  her  own." 
•Yet  Carolyn  Karcher  suffers  from  the  same  short- 
coming. She  is  unable  to  see  Lydia  Maria  Child  within 
her  19th-century  culture  and  instead  endeavors  to 
absorb  her  into .  the  context  and  concerns  of  Ms. 
Karcher's  own  20th-century  world.  Making  a  histori- 
cal case  from  present  knowledge  is  an  ethnocentrism 
operating  over  time  instead  of  over  social  or  geo-  : 
graphical  space.  □  ; 
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